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Notes of the Week 


Good Work All Round 
XCELLENT work has been done by the Allies 
on the Western frontier during the week, and 
Canada will glow with pride at General 
French’s special reference to the smart capture of Ger- 
man trenches by men of Princess Patricia’s Infantry. 
But greater work has been done by Russia in the East. 
Again, as we confidently expected, Russia has turned 
the tables on Count von Hindenburg. In desperate 
fighting she has hurled the Germans back, capturing 
many thousands and valuable booty. Berlin’s pzon 
of triumph has been short-lived. In the Carpathians the 
Russians have scored further successes, and Germany is 
now attributing her reverses, so far as she admits them, 
to shortage of officers. Success attends her nowhere. 
The bombardment of the Dardanelles disconcerts her 
plans to the South, and the piratical idea of a sub- 
marine blockade seems to be resolving itself into a 
tragi-ccomedy. Submarines and Zeppelins alike are 
playing her false. The trouble in which she hoped to 
involve us with America has to materialise, and the 
efforts of the German Americans to bring matters to a 
head by sending out the Dacia have been amusingly 
countered by the French capture of the ship. Great 
Britain is not the only nation concerned in_ these 
nefarious schemes. The intervention of a French cruiser 
was a move for which the astute German American was 
not prepared. There has been another miscalculation. 


No Half Measures 

Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Asquith have made it 
clear that the Government will use no half-measures 
in dealing either with industrial disputes at home or 
German efforts at sea. The strike on the Clyde was 
downright treachery; men and masters haggle over 
farthings while their fellows in the trenches are risk- 
ing their lives for the country and demanding the 
munitions of war. It matters little at this moment 
who is right; the existence, to say nothing of the self- 
respect, of the nation is at stake, and the Government 
have sternly called upon the men to resume work. 
Differences must be adjusted by other means. Mr. 
Lloyd George traces part of the mischief to the grog 
shop; Russia has given up vodka, France absinthe, 
and now we are warned that there must be still earlier 
closing if drink becomes a national menace. There 
can be no paltering with the enemy within any more 
than without the gates. The British reply to Ger- 





many’s piracy is to take measures which will prevent 
ships either entering or leaving German ports, whatever 
they carry. Germany, with her great fleet in hiding, 
will be made now to realise what sea power means. 


Constantinople 

The dramatic turn affairs have taken in the Darda- 
nelles, the smashing of the forts, and the mine- 
sweeping miles within the entrance, involve not only 
the possibility of Russian produce securing a clear 
way out from the Black Sea at an early date, but the 
fate of Constantinople itself. It also lends remark- 
able point to the very able article which Mr. J. Ellis 
Barker contributes to the Nineteenth Century this 
month. In his opinion, Russia’s acquisition of Con- 
stantinople—which is at the back of most people’s 
heads to-day, though M. Sazanoff in a much misinter- 
preted speech implied rather than said it was Russia’s 
goal—would not increase Russia’s military strength, 
but make her more vulnerable. Mr. Ellis Barker’s 
thirty-page account of the city which has been the 
pivot of so much history is immensely valuable just 
now. It contains much from authoritative documents 
not readily available to British readers. Lord Salis- 
bury said we backed the wrong horse in putting our 
money on Turkey; that was a legacy we derived from 
the inventive faculty of Napoleon. 


The South African Rebellion 

The Union Parliament has met in South Africa under 
peculiarly trying conditions. De Wet and other leaders 
in the rebellion are either in prison or dead, but Hert- 
zog is present to cause trouble and actively resent the 
Governor-General’s description of the rebellion as ‘‘a 
treacherous conspiracy.’’ The evidence in the De Wet 
trial, not yet concluded, together with other well-known 
facts, suffices to prove that it was largely, if not wholly, 
the work of German intrigue. Yet General Hertzog pro- 
poses that a Select Committee should inquire into 
the cause of the rebellion. The Blue Book giving the 
official report on the rising adds a touch of romance 
to the unpleasant story: the rebels were encouraged by 
the visions of the notorious Van Rensburg, who saw 
seven bulls fighting, and a grey one (Germany) emerging 
victorious. Beyers, Maritz, and the rest used the vision 
for all it was worth with the simple Boer. General 
Botha from the field sent a stirring message inviting 
members to drop party differences till the enemy had 
been disposed of, and entering a plea that mercy should 
be shown men deluded by leaders false to their oath 
and their country. General Botha’s fine example ought 
to result in the crushing out of the last remnants of 
racial animosity in South Africa. 


Australia’s Tom Tiddler's Ground 

What is to be the future of Australia’s Northern 
Territory—the Tom Tiddler’s Ground of the island 
continent, as a writer in THE ACADEMY of September 
26 last described it? At the Royal Society of Arts this 
week Mr. David Lindsay said that men and money are 
all that are needed to add a prosperous new State to the 
Commonwealth. THE ACADEMY contributor suggested 
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that British India should be drawn upon as white 
labour is impossible in the Northern Territory. Mr. 
Lindsay proposes to go to Spain. Why go outside the 
Empire? Arrangements might be made for settling 
British Indians within a strictly defined zone where 
they would be invaluable economically, without in any 
way conflicting with the ideal of a White Australia. 
Perhaps this war, in which British Indian regiments are 
fighting side by side with Australian, may modify ex- 
treme views at the Antipodes. Mr. Lindsay’s way out 


does not appeal to us: what do the Australians think 
of it? 








Mr. W. L. George and the 
Bookseller 
By A PUBLISHER 


R. W. L. GEORGE is a man of immense courage. 

He admits he knows nothing of the bookselling 
business—is this a fact or mock humility ?—and he 
proceeds to lecture the booksellers for forty minutes 
on the needs of their trade. At a meeting of the London 
branch of the National Book Trade Provident Society 
at Stationers’ Hall on Friday, February 26, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Joseph Shaylor, he elected to tell 
them a variety of interesting things, which would have 
been still more interesting if the impression left had 
not been that Mr. George’s disavowal of knowledge 
was entirely well found. The title of his address 
was ‘“‘The Bookseller and Author’’—the publisher, 
unhappy man, is between the upper and the nether 
millstone and bound to be crushed. But Mr. George 
incidentally sought to show him also, though without 
deliberate design, how he should run Ais business— 
in the interests of authors. Mr. George, we should 
have thought, judging from what we hear of his suc- 
cess, has no great cause to complain of the publisher, 
but he evidently labours under the disquieting 
suspicion that all is not done for his books that might 
be done. He entered a plea for the standardisation 
of the price at which novels—he was mainly concerned 
with novels when he talked of books—are subscribed. 
Mr. George’s view is that, when a publisher’s repre- 
sentative shows a book to the trade, he asks easier 
terms for the-work of an inferior author than those 
at which, say, Mr. George’s own great efforts in fiction 
are subscribed. This, in his opinion, is unfair to the 
best authors and against the best interests of literature. 
Now, two things are certain: first, it is right and 
proper that the inferior article should be sub- 
scribed at a lower figure than the better, because 


any bookseller will find ten times as much diff- 


culty in selling it if he sells it at all, and 


the experience of everyone with the least know- | 
ledge of the trade is that no terms will induce book- | 
sellers to take a work unless they are fairly well assured | 


that there will be some demand for it. Mr. George 
may repose peacefully on his couch, assured that where 
one copy of an inferior novel, or a novel by an un- 
known writer, which is not necessarily the same thing, 








is subscribed hundreds of his own will be taken up, 
The second point is one that does not concern Mr. 
George to-day, but was of considerable consequence 
to him before he achieved success. When Mr. George's 
first novel was offered to the trade, his publisher 
probably secured him a hearing by giving terms which 
he would not give to-day; it is simply absurd, though 
to the uninitiated it may seem profound wisdom, to 
talk of an identical subscription price for novels by 
authors who are either inferior or unknown and authors 
who only need to announce a new novel to command a 
market. If Mr. George’s scheme became the law, he 
would make it more than ever difficult for a new 
novelist, however able, to get a hearing. When he 


| tells booksellers how they should or should not dress 


their windows, we feel inclined to ask him whether, as- 
suming he were a tradesman, and had an article like a 
Marie Corelli or a Hall Caine that had but to be shown 
to sell, he would not prefer to stock a window with it 
rather than, say, a new novel by W. L. George, which 
commands a sufficient but not, we imagine, exceptional 
public? Mr. George’s objection to cheap reprints is a 
little precious ; publishers do not, as a rule, issue cheap 
reprints till they know that the demand for the more 
expensive edition has practically been exhausted. 

Lastly, he is very severe on the practice of a book- 
seller who vends new books, offering ‘‘remainders’’— 
that is, the unsold copies of a work. They kill their trade 
in new books, he says, and so reduce their profit. That 
is another fallacy. “ Remainders ’”’ are either as good 
a source of profit to the bookseller as the new book 
just published, or they may be the bookseller’s ex- 
pedient for relieving himself of surplus stock. Thou- 
sands of the public buy “remainders ’’ because they 
are cheap, who would buy neither the particular book 
nor any other if the original price were maintained. 
“ Remainders ’’ mean that the public demand has not 
been as great as was anticipated. If they were pulped, 
as Mr. George airily suggests they should be, pub- 
lishers would certainly suffer to an extent which would 
ultimately reflect itself in their dealings with authors. 
We have known cases where the price realised for 
“remainders ’’ has been practically all the publisher’s 
profits—the author probably has already had his royal- 
ties or honorarium. 

Mr. George undoubtedly brings a good deal of the 
same imagination to bear on this question that goes to 
assist his novel-writing. The principal merit of his 
address was that it acted as an incentive to a vigorous 
debate in which booksellers like Mr. F. Hanson and 
Mr. J. G. Wilson and writers like Mr. Thomas Sec- 
combe and Mrs. Belloc Lowndes took part. “Once 
upon a time every bookseller was more or less a man 
of letters,’? said Mr. George; the discussion affords 
no reason for considering that he is not “ more or less” 
so still, as Mr. George may possibly agree. Bookseller 
and author had the evening to themselves. No pub- 


lisher was heard. He is merely a negligible quantity. 
The author always gets as much as he can out of the 
publisher, and the bookseller pays him as little as 
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possible for the author’s fledgling, and now 
that the two have come together under the auspices of 
Mr. George there is talk of closer relations. The pub- 
lisher must clearly beware; he. is in danger on both 
flanks. He is forewarned. Mr. Shaylor, like a wise 
man, was genially non-committal; yet he, and one or 
two others who were silent, might have said much which 
would have enlightened, perhaps even edified, Mr. 
George. 





Before and After 


OME poet has said or sung that it is possible for 
S all time to be centred in one heart-beat. Many 
people, poets and otherwise, believe that in reality there 
is no such thing as time—it only exists in our sensations ; 
a day may be as long as a lifetime, or as short as that 
moment preceding the rising of the sun when first the 
golden rays strike above the dark horizon. 

To-day in many people’s minds there is only one 
appropriate classification of the events of consequence 
which have arisen in their lives. They happened either 
“before the war’’ or “now.’’ And between these two 
definitions there lie for all of us the crowded emotions 
of a lifetime, events which have changed the whole cur- 
rent of our outlook and philosophy. It is impossible 
now to reconstruct the sensations which belonged to the 
far-off days, the lives we lived anterior to the war; it 
seems as impossible for us at this date to enter into the 
thoughts, the desires and intentions of the men who 
wrote then for our edification, or danced or sang or 
made music for our entertainment. It is a tremendous 
thing, this change, and one before which the under- 
standing reels. All that was temporary or evanescent 
has disappeared. The old order has changed; the old 
way is dead; will the new better it or not? 

Life can never be the same again; thought will never 
run in the old grooves; between us and the midsummer 
of a past year there lies a barrier insurmountable as 
the Himalayas, a barrier that will never be pierced nor 
undermined, and over which no man shall climb. And 
what is yet more strange, none will desire to surmount 
it. 

At present, to those whose range of sight is limited, 
there appears to be chaos in the intellectual world as 
well as on the battlefields, with their inevitable devasta- 
tion. Painting is dead; literature, the stage, the ballet, 
music itself, are gone, except in so far as they are in 
touch with the dominant spirit of war. Creative effort 








appears paralysed; all the garnishing of civilisation is 
swept away, along with the ruthless violation of its 
principles at the hands of the Huns. But only 
apparently. 

The great legend of the birth of the world from the 
womb of chaos 1s an allegory of the throes of creation 
for all time. It is as applicable to that which is in- 
visible as to the material universe. Science unfolds to 
us the long vistas of evolution conveyed in those words 
in Genesis with which all are familiar; but the unerring 
touch of inspiration, of genius, points us to the moment 
of actual birth, when the great principle of life complete 
rose from this welter of preparation. History upholds 
it. From the chaos of a medley of turbulent tribes, 
always striving, uprose the great attainment of the 
Empire of Greece; from the same conditions emerged 
the Holy Roman Empire of medieval days, and later 
again the tremendous genius of the Renaissance. 


The harvest of the intellect is reaped in times of peace, 
but its seed is sown in the days of tribulation and 
watered by the tears and life blood of a nation. 
Strength grows from the exertion of strength. Genius, 
to be efficient, must needs set its roots in the foundations 
on which human life rests. War takes men down to 
the bedrock of life, divides it into its elemental con- 
ditions ; they who are victors and survive are they whose 
outlook is widest, whose strength and endurance are 
greatest, and in whom the spiritual element is most de- 
veloped. A time of peace prolonged is apt to be a 
time of mediocrity. Looking across the barrier, it 
seems to have been so in recent years. It was a time of 
cleverness in which men and women exploited new fads 
and philosophies, new fashions in art and morality and 
lapdogs. There have recently been revivals of plays 
of which the ink has not had time to fade, new editions 
cf books whose writers are still very alive and popular, 
but which, when we read or listen to them, seem to 
belong to an age other than ours, an age that was forced 
to create interests and problems and to discuss its own 
want of sincerity. 

To-day we have dropped all masks. We are face to 
face with problems whose immensity needs no stating; 
we have interests so tremendous as to be painful; we 
have emotions that we are unashamed to reveal. Epi- 
grams have given place to official communiqués; whole 
tragedies of individual lives or cities occupy brief lines 
of print; there is no time for comment, no place for 
caustic wit or playful badinage. All that belonged 
to the days before the war. What will come after? 
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Great art, whether of the pen or the brush, of the 
musician or the dancer, is only the expression of great 
ideas, of visions that certain chosen spirits are capable 
of making us see and hear. All England—possibly all 
the world—is now thinking great thoughts and per- 
forming worthy deeds. In the aftermath of peace we 
shall reap the harvest of these thoughts. Out of the 
whirlwind and the tangle of the storm that rends the 
nations will come the still, small voice of genius, the 
finger that will point us once more to the quiet realms 
of beauty. In the meantime a practical thought suggests 
itself. In the times of fiercest conflict the Greeks fed 
the flame on their altars, the shrines raised to the spirit 
of beauty in the world; it is our task to see that those 
in whose hands the lamp of genius may be lighted do 
not suffer unduly. We owe this duty to ourselves, to 
those who have ministered to the arts in past days; 
above all, we owe it to the future. Painters, writers, 
musicians, actors: who knows what message they may 
have for us after? War will pass, with its attendant 
horrors, its crying needs, but life will still be with us, 
and it may be for all England a much greater and 
fuller life. 

Then we shall call upon the ministers of beauty once 
more to serve us, and it will be to our shame and sorrow 
and loss if we find that genius is starved or has suffered 
from our neglect during the crisis through which we are 
passing. 








Can Germany be Starved Out ?P 


By J. ELLIS BARKER. 


HE professors and the public in England and in 
Germany have been lately discussing the question 
whether Germany can be starved out by the British 
blockade. At first sight it would appear that Germany 
cannot possibly stand a long interruption of her foreign 
trade. Germany, like Great Britain, is pre-eminently 
an industrial and very densely-populated country. Ac- 
cording to the latest statistics, the population of Ger- 
many is 120 per square kilometre as compared with 144 
per square kilometre in Great Britain and with 73.8 in 
France. In other words, Germany’s population per 
square kilometre is about 60 per cent. larger than that 
of France and very nearly as great as that of the 
United Kingdom. The density of population seems to 
forbid Germany nourishing herself with her own pro- 
duce. That impression is strengthened by a casual 
glance at the statistics of Germany’s foreign trade. 
From these we learn that in 1912 Germany imported 
about 6,000,000 tons of wheat, rye, barley and oats. 
In addition to these enormous quantities she imported 
many millions of tons of fodder for cattle and pigs. 
At first sight it seems impossible that on a compara- 
tively narrow territory Germany should be able to pro- 
vide food for nearly 70,000,000 people. 
If, however, we look a little more closely into Ger- 
many’s economic positon, we find much reason for 
thinking that Germany should normally be able to 





nourish her citizens almost indefinitely with the pro. 
duce of her agriculture, provided the people make cer. 
tain changes in their diet, adapting themselves to the 
circumstances of war,,and provided that the next har- 
vest, or harvests, will be approximately normal. Ger. 
many possesses a most intensive agriculture. She pro. 
duces bread corn for approximately 54,000,000 people, 
while this country produces bread corn for only about 
5,000,000 people. In addition, Germany raises colossal 
quantities of meat. Practically the whole of the meat 
consumed in Germany is home raised, while this country 
produces only about one-half the meat required. Only 
for lard, which is largely consumed by the German 
people, has the country to rely on imports from abroad. 
Germany produces approximately four-fifths of its 
bread corn, and practically the whole of its meat. On 
the other hand, there are large quantities of certam 
food luxuries, such as butter, eggs, poultry, cheese, 
coffee, tea, cocoa, etc., which are furnished from 
abroad. The problem, therefore, is to find a substitute 
for the undoubted, though not very great, shortage in 
bread corn. That substitute may be found in potatoes 
and sugar, of which Germany has a large surplus. It 
is generaily known that Germany is the largest beet 
sugar producer in the world, but it is not generally 
known that she is also by far the largest potato pro- 
ducer. Germany raises every year about one-third of 
the world’s entire potato crop... How enormous her 
potato harvest is may be seen from this, that her potato 
harvest, which on an average comes to 45,000,000 tons 
per year, is about nine times as large as the average 
potato harvest of the whole of the United Kingdom. 
According to the International Agricultural statistics, 
published in the Year Book of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, the German potato harvest of 
1908 was applied as follows :— 

12,000,000 tons for human food. 

17,600,000 tons for fodder. 

2,500,000 tons for making spirits. 

1,400,000 tons for making starch. 

5,200,000 tons for seed. 

5,000,000 tons for loss and waste. 





Total 43,700,000 tons. 


It will be noticed that only about one-fourth of the Ger- 
man potato crop of 1908 was used for human consump- 
tion. The quantity reserved for seed can, of course, 
not safely be entrenched upon. The quantity used for 
making starch and spirit, which is almost as great as the 
entire British potato crop, can almost entirely be saved. 
‘lhe German Government regulates the supply and use 
of foodstuffs. It is seriously interfering with the pro 
duction of starch and spirits. In addition the 5,000,000 
tens of potatoes which are wasted and lost in normal 
years, will, in a year of scarcity owing to blockade, no 
doubt be saved for human or animal consumption. It 
will be noticed that the largest item consists im 
17,600,000 tons of potatoes fed to animals. The live 
stock of Germany is enormous. That country has about 
twice as many heads of cattle and about five times as 
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many pigs as has the United Kingdom. Animals in 
Germany are largely fed on potatoes, turnips, and 
cther roots. By killing off part of the animals, the 
supply of potatoes and other vegetables for human 
beings can be very largely increased. Already the Ger- 
man Government has encouraged the killing of animals, 
the maintenance of which may possibly endanger the 
store of vegetable food for human beings. 

In view of the colossal surplus of potatoes and sugar, 
it seems likely that Germany can feed herself, provided 
she changes her diet and becomes largely vegetarian. 
That seems all the more likely, as she has endeavoured 
to increase her food production to the utmost by plant- 
ing all her waste lands, and even her military drill 
grounds, with potatoes. On the other hand, it has to be 
considered that her able-bodied country population has 
been drafted into the army. The question arises 
whether the old men, women and children who have 
been left behind, together with the prisoners and the 
unemployed of the towns, will succeed in doing the 
necessary work. Probably they will be able to do so; 
but then the grave question arises—whether the next 
harvest will be a normal or an insufficient one. 

Last, but not least, we must ask ourselves whether 
Germany has not gravely prejudiced her position by 
allowing six months to elapse before taking charge of 
the food problem in its entirety. We do not know 
whether the stocks in Germany at the outbreak of the 
War were large, normal, or small. No doubt consider- 
able quantities of food were destroyed by the Russian 
invasion into East Prussia at the beginning of the War. 
During the first six months of the campaign the Ger- 
mans have eaten probably more than usual, because 
soldiers are large feeders. At the same time, the 
animals, who were not at once reduced in number, have 
had to live largely on potatoes instead of on imported 
meize and other fodder. Consequently, both the stock 
of bread-corn and of potatoes may now be dangerously 
reduced. From various indications it seems that there 
will be a shortage of food for man and animals before 
the next harvest comes round, and it seems quite pos- 
sible that, owing to the belated interference of the 
German Government, that shortage may not be incon- 
siderable. 














Back to the Stone Age 
By WALTER JOHNSON, F.G.S. 


EW English folk now living have ever had occa- 
sion to light their morning fire by the aid of a 
tinder-box, yet by a turn of Fortune’s wheel the use of 
this contrivance has once more been revived by the great 
war. It is true that Brandon, the sleepy Suffolk town 
on the Little Ouse, has never entirely ceased from the 
very dawn of history to manufacture gun-flints and 
“strike-a-lights.’’ But now unexpectedly comes a fresh 
impetus. The gun-flints will doubtless still continue to 
be exported to Central and Western Africa, where the 





fire-arms are of ancient patterns, but the tinder-boxes 
will now also be sent out to be used by British soldiers 
in the sodden trenches. Many a wearied soldier who 
would otherwise be unable to get a light for his pipe, 
will now find that he is independent of the weather, and 
need not mourn over his wet matches. 

The surpassing interest of the novelty lies in the fact 
that, as I have elsewhere shown at considerable length, 
this mode of obtaining fire was continuously employed 
from the Neolithic period down to the introduction of 
the lucifer match about ninety years ago. Throughout 
the centuries there have been slight modifications in 
design, but both principle and practice have been con- 
stant, except that, before man discovered how to smelt 
iron, he had to be content with iron pyrites. A tinder- 
box which was manufactured at the time of the South 
African war, when a temporary revival occurred, lies 
before me on the table. It contains a disc of blue-black 
flint, about an inch and a half in diameter, neatly 
trimmed at the edges, a small flat bar of steel, and a 
cotton fuse consisting of parti-coloured yarns woven 
loosely into a round cord. Occasionally the steel is con- 
veniently shaped like a letter C with its back somewhat 
flattened. The whole apparatus is neatly packed in a 
metal box which closes in such a way as to exclude 
damp. To becandid, it must be said that a fair amount 
of practice is required before one becomes an adept, 
first, in getting sparks to fly off in quick succession, and 
then in adjusting the movement so that the sparks fall 
exactly on the fuse and cause it to smoulder. The 
rough, aimless blow is ineffective; it merely shatters the 
edges of the flint and wears away the substance. A 
gentle, vertical, sliding movement of the steel over the 
edges of the firmly held flint, a movement in which the 
striking or chipping is hardly perceptible, will tell in 
the end, and the experimenter will find to his delight 
that he has mastered the trick. It is popularly believed 
that a tinder-box of this kind will be as serviceable 
as 300 times its bulk of safety matches. 

As just mentioned, the piece of flint is circular in 
shape. The uninformed will naturally ask how such a 
hard, intractable, and at the same time brittle material 
can be thus reduced and rounded. The reply lies in 
the art of the knapper or flint-worker. Probably for 
3,000 years these Brandon artisans, now diminished to 
a group of some half a dozen, have been delving for 
flint, and fashioning it to various ends. The flint- 
diggers bore shafts through the chalk which underlies 
the surface of Lingheath, outside the town. A typical 
shaft, which is almost rectangular in section, measures 
about nine feet by five, and may reach a depth of 
forty feet. In making the boring, which has many 
curious points of resemblance to the prehistoric work- 
ings at Grimes Graves, on the opposite bank of the 
Little Ouse, several layers of flint are pierced, and these 
are tunnelled out in all directions to obtain material 
for rougher work, such as wall-stones and road-metal. 
But it is one particular stratum, usually not more than 
eight inches thick, for which all this labour has been 
expended, and all the waste material painstakingly 
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thrown out. One cannot here describe the various pro- 
cesses which the excavated flint undergoes in the knap- 
per’s workshop—the quartering, the flaking, the trim- 
ming—nor can one stop to explain the meaning of such 
quaint terms as ‘‘paps,’’ and ‘‘horns,’’ and ‘“‘crusts.’’ 
Seated on a low stool the workman holds obliquely a 
squared block of flint upon his left leg, around which 
is a tightly strapped pad of leather. Employing a 
special kind of hammer, he delivers a series of slight 
taps on the outer, upper edge of the block or core, 
working round and round. By this means a number of 
flakes about three inches in length are detached, some 
whole, some broken, some of undesirable quality. Here, 
again, the desired result is secured by skill, not force. 
The breadth and thickness of these flakes are the chief 
factors in determining whether they shall be used for 
gun-flints or strike-a-lights. In either case, the flakes 
must again be broken across once or twice transversely. 
Should the aim be to produce strike-a-lights or ignition 
flints, the separate pieces receive a minor chipping round 
the border. This secondary working obviates the use of 
a raw edge, which would splinter when struck by the 
steel. 

The pedigree of the strike-a-light may quickly be 
traced. The present round type of tinder flint was pre- 
ceded by one which was rudely oval. Thus far, the 
development lies within the confines of the last few 
centuries. But we know that Neolithic folk used both 
oval and horseshoe patterns. The archeologists call 
these Neolithic objects ‘‘scrapers,’’ but it seems obvious 
that they served the double purpose of scraping wood 
or skins, and of fire-production by means of friction. 
A detailed comparison of specimens would show that 
the oval pattern goes back for ages alongside that of 
the horseshoe, but that the horseshoe was probably the 
earliest type of all. Incidentally, it may be observed 
that the modern gun-flint has been derived by a series 
of transitions from the old English strike-a-light. 

The connecting links with the prehistoric period are 
very numerous. Classical references to the use of flint 
as a fire-producing agent can be cited from Pliny, Vir- 
gil, and Claudian. A bronze dagger, accompanied by 
a nodule of flint, was unearthed from a Cornish bar- 
row, while in several mounds in Derbyshire, Wiltshire, 
and Hampshire, flint and pyrites have been found in 
close association. Furthermore, the prehistoric flint- 
mines of Grimes Graves may be advantageously com- 
pared with those of modern Brandon. The shafts, 
the side galleries, the mode of descent, the employment 
ot a single-headed pick in lieu of a deerhorn, the 
shape of the flaking hammer, the use of a primitive 
chalk lamp, are some of the features which lead us to 
infer complete continuity. And the parallel is still 
more arresting when we remember that the explorations 
carried out at Grimes Graves last year have led one dis- 
tinguished archeologist to believe that the workings are 
older than they were previously thought to be, that they 
are, in fact, pre-Neolithic. If this conclusion be cor- 
rect, then, in truth, we are going back to the Stone 
Age. 
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REVIEWS 


The Immediate Past of Western 
Canada 
Western Canada Before the War. By E. B. MITCHELL, 
(Murray. 5s. net.) 
PPORTUNITIES for new studies of the 
Dominion seem as illimitable as the econo. 
mic possibilities of the Great North-West itself. 
We confess we have been agreeably disappointed 
in this ‘‘study of communities’’; it is far from 
being the set of commonplace jottings which such 
volumes too usually are. Miss E. B. Mitchell—we only 
know that the writer is a lady from internal evidence 
provided by her chapters—has succeeded in getting 
inside the life of the settler out West and Canadian 
conditions generally. She presents her impressions in 
admirable style. Here is a delightful and true touch: 
‘‘The Prairie Town tries to be like a big town and 
succeeds extraordinarily well in hiding its romance; 
but the romance is there all the same, for only a few 
miles away the old prehistoric life is still going on, 
where a man is ‘up against’ Nature all by himself and 
has to call up every power of body and soul to keep 
the fight going.’’ She takes us to the log-house; it 
might from the outside be a hen-house or a stable, but 
inside she finds the vision noble: ‘‘The round brown 
beams dimly seen in the deep shadows of the pointed 
roof, the bright counterpane standing out with its full 
value in the absence of all fussy, mixed, unmeaning 
ornament, the splendid head of the strong old master 
of the house, the comeliness of his wife as she moved 
hospitably about the kitchen, half seen through an 
open door, putting on the kettle and bringing out the 
tea-cups. ‘Are you dull out here in winter?’ ‘Oh no; 
we shut up early in the dark days, and my husband 
reads to me and I sew. We have read Dickens and 
Thackeray. We get through quite a lot.’ ’”’ 

Easy is it to understand the fascination of these 
visits to out-of-the-way places where book-learning 1s 
scanty but the great book of Nature is open all the time 
for study. The forest and the prairie are colleges in 
a university which are well justified of their alumni. 
‘Mine is no gallant tale of camp and foray and 
jingling bridle. Indians and Police and Old Timers 
are all alike survivals of an earlier age. The modern 
country settler is a fighting-man too, but the weapons 
of his warfare are different and his enemy is not a 
bodily presence. He comes to wrestle long and hard 
with Frost and Drought and Solitude and Poverty.” 
Woman in the Far West requires some philosophy to 
make the best of things, especially when, being British, 
she finds her nearest neighbours—and even they may not 
be very close—are Scandinavians or Galicians or Indian 
half-breeds. But at least she is saved from bothering 


her head with questions which have worried woman in 
the towns in recent years. Votes are negligible things 
when life is passed in a log-house or something a little 
more pretentious miles from anywhere. 


Canada has 
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her problems to solve, but they are all suspended by 
the wave of patriotism thrown up by the blasts of war. 
Much is in the crucible in Canada to-day as elsewhere; 
as to her future, who shall say? Her immediate past 
verging into the present we shall the better understand 
by studying Miss Mitchell’s book. 





A Leading Lady of France 


The Princess Mathilde Bonaparte. By PHILIP W. 
SERGEANT. (Stanley Paul and Co. 16s. net.) 


UNLIKE a large number of historical books, this 
one by Mr. Sergeant will probably make an 
appeal to two classes of readers: those to whom any- 
thing in the nature of history always creates a desire 
to probe into the new material, and others—possibly 
by far the larger number—who care simply for the 
account of a human life, not troubling whether that 
life be historical or fictitious. 

The Princess Mathilde offers a very wide scope to 
students searching records for the purpose of throwing 
fresh light on the period, or to those wishing to give 
an accurate account of a very interesting personality : 

She has sovereign beauty and the beauty of sove- 
reigns, strength and sweetness, line and expression, 
style and charm, a kind heart for all the world. . . . 
Here is the face of Napoleon, from the slope of the 
forehead to the despotic chin; fine eyes, both proud 
and sweet. . There is no lack of decision in the 
firmly chiselled features. . . . The whole physiognomy 
indicates nobility, dignity, and, as soon as it lights up, 
the union of grace and power, the gladness which 
springs from a healthy nature, frankness, and good- 


ness, at times also an ardent spirit. In a moment of 
just anger the cheek flames. 


Such is part of the descriptions of two of the 


princess’s contemporaries, both qualified by position | 


and intimacy to give an accurate picture. Taking 


into consideration the France in which she lived, it is | 
not difficult to image the part this clever and gifted | 


woman played and the influence she exerted on her 
times. Concerned more with the artistic and literary 
side of affairs than with matters of state, she neverthe- 
less held firm political opinions. She was every inch 
a Bonaparte; the great Napoleon was her idol, France 
possessed her love. Against either no one dared to 
speak without rebuke. Italy also claimed a good deal 
of her regard, but for England, the country which had 
ventured to overthrow and banish her revered uncle, 
she had no good word. 

For very many years her salon was the resort of 
some of the finest intellects, the best artists, and natu- 
tally, on account of her birth, of the chief royalties 
of her time. As might be expected, some who were 
only too glad to foregather at her board took advan- 
tage of the opportunity offered of writing more or less 
unkindly, if not scandalously, of their hostess and 
often benefactor; among these must be especially 
mentioned Viel-Castel, who went out of his way to 
speak maliciously of the lady whose patronage 
he sought. Separated in her early married life 
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from her husband, Demidoff, she took as her lover 
Nieuwerkerke, a man little worthy of the regard she 
had for him, whatever claims he may be allowed as an 
artist. 

Amid a Court that was far from pure, the Princess 
by her good sense and frank and open disposition 
managed to keep remarkably clear of the intrigues of 
her relatives, and no one was more deeply grieved 
than she at the many foolish actions of her profligate 
father and unstable brother; and it is greatly to the 
credit of the majority of those who had frequented 
her salon during the reign of Napoleon III that they 
flocked again to her rooms when a presidency replaced 
the monarchy. 

Dealing with a just, fair, and in many ways an 
estimable woman, Mr. Sergeant seems largely to have 
woven her characteristics into the formation of his 
book. Although he passes over in comparative silence 
one or two matters upon which the reader might 
reasonably expect to have heard more, on the whole 
very little is omitted which can in any way hold up 
in true perspective this remarkable woman, who not 
only held practically the last salon of her times, but 
more than once declined the distinction of becoming 
socially, as she already was in artistic circles, the first 
lady in France—her cousin’s wife. 





A Gentle Critic 


Reticence in Literature, and Other Papers. By ARTHUR 
WauUGH. (J. G. Wilson. 3s. 6d. net.) 


THE lover of books opens a volume of literary essays 
with a thrill of anticipation. Among these pages, he 
muses, | shall find here and there thoughts that answer 
to my own, phrases that will make me pause and con- 
sider, opinions that may rouse my resentment, conceits 
to set me dreaming; and, whether the author be a 
genius or a mere echo of other men’s voices, I shall, at 
any rate, spend in his company a pleasant hour. These 
hopes are happily fulfilled in the reading of Mr. 
Arthur Waugh’s collection of articles. They are dis- 
cursive, wandering from books to men, from men to 
“movements,’’ and they are nearly all in the quiet, 
scholarly vein of the true critic. The first, which gives 
the title, is one of the best; in it the author discusses 
acutely the varying standard of taste in literature, and, 
although it was written twenty years ago, it holds true 
to-day. 

With some of the other essays in the book there 
seems a trifle too much endeavour to instil the quality 
of “charm,’’ and not enough downright, direct criti- 
cism. A few pages on “ Anthologies,’’ for example, 
promising well, need not have ended on a note of 
platitude such as this :— 

Here is the majestic form of Shakespeare, at ease 
in the shadows of Arden; blind Milton touches once 
more the organ-stops of eternal music; Dryden’s 

‘‘twin-coursers’’ sweep by in a panoply of triumph. 
And so to the open fields with Wordsworth, to the 
glimmering waves with Coleridge, to the dizzy height 
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of the lark with Shelley ; we taste in an hour all the 
joys of Nature, and are made one with her illimitable 
voice. Visions and voices like these make pilgrimage 
with us through the darkness, and call us to fresh 
hope and energy with the expected morning. 

This is very pretty, no doubt, but it is a weak, dis- 
appointing finish, and too much in the style of 
amateurish first attempts to do the author credit. Mr. 
Waugh occasionally contradicts himself; on page 37 
he writes: “Almost every fresh and vital movement 
in poetry has been opposed by the responsible organs 
of criticism’; and on page 87 he says: “Criticism, 
however hesitating, is generally inclined to enthusiasm 
over something new.’’ This might have been recon- 
ciled by a slight elaboration; even as it stands, the 
opposition is more apparent than real, but it strikes 
the attentive reader as requiring amendment. There 
are two or three other points to be noted. If, in an 
essay on “Fiction in the Nineteenth Century,’’ the 
work of Hawthorne is praised—as it should be—surely 
Mr. Henry James deserves mention? The theme, one 
feels, should hardly have been treated in ten short 
pages. And in an appreciative study, with quotations, 
of George Herbert, it seems a pity not to have alluded 
to three or four of his finest lyrics, since there was 
space to spare. A stanza from “ The British Church ”’ 
is given, and a few lines from “Easter’’; it would 
have been well, for the sake of readers new to George 
Herbert—and we fear they are many—to have taken 
at least one complete poem, such as “ The Flower,”’ 
with its exquisite second verse :— 

Who would have thought my shrivel’d heart 
Could have recover’d greennesse? It was gone 
Quite under ground; as flowers depart 
To see their mother-root, when they have blown; 
Where they together 
All the hard weather, 
Dead to the world, keep house unknown. 


Mr. Waugh’s readers would have been indulgent 
had he quoted even more from such lovely and delicate 
work. 

Lest we appear hypercritical, let us hasten to assure 
all book-lovers that these complaints are but brief 
notes taken by the way, at long intervals, on a quite 
delightful literary ramble. The short papers on George 
Gissing, Robert Buchanan, Christina Rossetti, Charles 
Kingsley, and others, are excellent, and “ The Abuse 
of the Superlative ’’? should be read and pondered by 
all young writers who are not above taking a hint from 
wisdom and experience. Mr. Waugh’s “ Dedication ”’ 
is one of the best we have ever seen, and would entirely 
disarm any critic who happened to be in a fighting 
mood. 





An original idea for a writing pad which may also 
be converted to a rest for a book has been evolved by 
Messrs. Truslove and Hanson. The contrivance is 


called “‘Lianrite,’’ and is especially adapted for the 
use of wounded soldiers and invalids. 
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Fiction 

HE middle of the eighteenth century saw the fina] 
break-up of the wealthy and populous Moghul 
Empire, a period known to Indian history as the 
‘‘Great Anarchy.’’ The empire began with conquest, 
and comprised a heterogeneous group of warlike races, 
chiefly Usbegs, Persians, Arabs, and Turks, who were 
divided into two great religious communities, ever ready 
to take up arms against each other. With the estab 
lishment of the European Sultanate it may be said to 
have reached its apogee, but the defeat of the Turks 
before Vienna in 1683 put a term to its era of conquest, 
and it then entered upon its decline. The closing days 
are the period chosen by Lieut.-Colonel G. F. Mac. 
Munn, D.S.O., for his historical romance, ‘‘A Free. 
lance in Kashmir’’ (Smith, Elder and Co., 6s.), when 
the country was laid waste and the population deci- 
mated by internecine wars. The ocean which had 
originally been a barrier against invasion became a 
highway for a host of rapacious European adventurers 
who hastened to offer their services to the warring native 
princes, and were careful to sow as much discord as 
they could for their own ends. Though nominally at 
peace, for a time the French and English were both 
represented and fighting on opposing sides ; but at last, 
in 1748, the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle settled the affairs 
of India over the heads of those who had played the 
chief part in them. As may be readily understood, 
these were days of stirring adventure, and Colonel 
MacMunn, who is a recognised authority on India and 
its history, has taken full advantage of the opportum- 
ties offered him and written a capital story of the 

derring-do that helped to found our Indian Empire. 


We shall not attempt to review “Whom God Hath 
Joined,’’ by Arnold Bennett (Methuen, 6s.), which 1s 
a re-issue of a most interesting novel; but we must call 
attention to the careless way in which this good story 
has been presented in this new edition. Misprints 
abound; the hero’s name, Lawrence, is spelt “ Law- 
rencc,’’ “ Lawrenee,’’ and later on “ Lawrence’’ for a 
few pages; this is a case where variety is not charming. 
One of the characters finds “a empty compartment”’; 
another “had gone to Londen to study education,” 
where we hoped she learned how to spell the 
name of the city. The “correspondent’”’ in a 
divorce case is Emery Greatbatch or Greatbach—we 
do not know which, for, like Lawrence, his spelling 1s 
indifferent; Methuselah is given as “ Methusaleh’’; 
“ pedogogic,’’ “stret’’ for “street,’’ “of’’ for “on,” 
“that’’ for “than,’’ are other mishaps, and “she 
caught her husband’s glance and not flinch ’’ seems to 
lack the word “did.’’ The word “twinkling’’ 1s 
hyphenated as “twinkl-ing’’; and there are more slips 
which we need not give in detail. Such a production 
is no credit to author, printer, or publisher, and we are 
greatly surprised that it was passed for press in this 
condition. 


“Love is not for me’’ is the keynote of “ The Lady 
of the Reef,’’ by F. Frankfort Moore (Hutchinson and 
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Co., 6s.), a story which starts well, but ends in a half- 
hearted fashion, as though the author had lost all 
enthusiasm. A first glance at the title raised visions 
of other climes, probably in the distant mysterious 
Pacific, whither we have been transported by not a few 
noted novelists in recent years; but we soon discovered 
that we were to travel no farther than to “ Paris in 
France’’ and to the Ulster coast where the lady and 
the reef are to be found. Bertha, the lady in question, 
is one Of Mr. Frankfort Moore’s most delightful 
creations, but one cannot help losing patience with 
her towards the end of the story, and with some of the 
other characters also. 








Shorter Notices 


Ten Years in Prison 


The story of Italian literature is so inextricably 
entangled with Italian politics that its appeal is as 
much to the student of history as to the man of letters. 
There are, however, some little masterpieces which 
should be more widely known to the ordinary reader, 
and one of these is the “Prison Memoirs of Silvio 
Pellico’”’ (Walter Scott Publishing Co., Is.). Pellico, 
an ardent patriot but one of the gentlest of men, was 
arrested in the year 1820 by the Austrian Government 
on suspicion of being a dangerous revolutionary, and 
imprisoned for ten years, first in Milan, then on the 
Isle of St. Michele at Venice, and for the last eight 
years in the fortress of Spielberg, Austria. Plays and 
poems, thought out in his busy brain even when he was 
deprived of all writing materials, resulted from this 
long period of enforced reflection; but the memoirs, 
which he wrote at Turin after his liberation and first 
published at Paris in 1833, brought him popularity, 
and have been translated into several languages. They 
are as delicate in atmosphere as the essays of Charles 
Lamb, and each little event—the friendship of a deaf 
and dumb child, the sound of voices from other 
prisoners, the entrance of jailers and their casual con- 
versation—is utilised to its fullest possibilities by the 
prisoner. Weary he must have been beyond words; but 
through the chapters runs a wonderfully beautiful 
thread of hope and faith, and his restoration, at the 
age of forty-one, to his father, mother, brothers and 
sister is charmingly described—at that joyful moment 
he is “one of the most enviable of mankind.’”’ The 
introduction, by Frederick J. Crowest, is a great help 
to the clear comprehension of the character of the 
author and the condition of Italy at the time. 


Widdicombe Fair 


“If I have written somewhat trenchantly on religious 
or political subjects, I have done my best to abstain 
from unfair criticism of individuals either in Church or 
State.’” So says Canon Widdicombe in the preface to 
his ‘Memories and Musings’? (George Allen and 
Unwin, 12s. 6d. net). His book entirely bears out the 
spirit of one who, ‘‘slowing down into the Great 
Terminus, would not wish to enter it and pass through 
its portals into the eternal realities of the unseen and 
the unknown with unkind thoughts towards his fellow- 
creatures.’” Nor, if we rightly understand his wishes, 
would he desire to be thought unkindly of by them. 


His reminiscences cover nearly seventy years, and ex- | 





‘sixties and onwards down to the Union. His anec- 
dotes are not always perhaps entirely new, but they 
make excellent light reading, and the book will do 
something to assist the public to appreciate realities in 
South Atrica to-day. Canon Widdicombe’s racial and 
political reflections are genial and to the point, and he 
looks to South Africa to participate in the British ideal 
of freedom and justice, becoming in due time one of 
the brightest jewels of the British Crown. That was 
written long before General Botha had made his fine 
stand for the Union Jack To the question of Chris- 
tian reunion Canon Widdicombe devotes many pages; 
he writes hopefully, notwithstanding that Rome has 
slammed, bolted, and barred the door. On all the 
topics he touches he at least provides food for thought. 
The Busy English Nation 

The educational book is too often written in a dry, 
informative style which tends to defeat its purpose; 
many authors who desire to instruct and edify the 
younger generation forget that facts may be presented 
in two ways—-the attractive, and the repellent. In the 
case of a little volume on ‘‘The English Nation,’’ by 
Mr. H. Court, B.Sc. (Relfe Bros., 1s. 6d.) there is 
every likelihood that any thoughtful boy or girl who 
happens to pick it up will read it through to the end, 
whether it be used as a lesson-book or not. It deals, 
as Part I of a series, with ‘‘Industry and Commerce,”’ 
and surveys our national trade, our policy, our inven- 
tions and poor-laws from the very beginning of known 
history, when barter was the only system of buying and 
selling. The chapters on ‘‘The Lending of Money,”’ 
‘‘Agriculture,’’ and ‘‘England’s Trading Companies’’ 
are very lucid; that on ‘‘Inventions of the Nineteenth 
Century’’ is good, but might be better—for instance, 
it is rather loose to define a turbine as ‘‘a horizontal 
wheel driven by the escape of water through holes in the 
wheel,’’ and calculated to give an engineer a severe 
shock. On the whole, however, the book is a valuable 
exposition of the events and processes which have led 
to the present position of the country in commercial 
enterprise. 





The Theatre 


“The Three Musketeers” 


THE greatness of the Brothers Melville lies in the fact 
that they know just what is wanted by the majority, 
and while these gentlemen control the Lyceum it is 
possible to look in at any time and be sure 
of getting a few thrills. ‘‘The Three Mus- 
keteers’’ is at present staged, and, although 
one may get a little tired of so many ‘“‘cur- 
tains’’ (there are about fifteen scenes), one is recom- 
pensed by the excellence of the acting throughout. 
The D’Artagnan of Mr. Harcourt Williams is especially 
good. Miss Ethel Warwick is once again “ Miladi,”’ 
and, although the thought of a spy brings a shudder 
nowadays, it must be admitted that this lady makes 
an attractive one. The part of Cardinal Richelieu is 
very successfully entrusted to Mr. Albert Ward, and 
good work is done by Miss Mary Dibley (the Queen 
of France), Messrs. Coleman, Lawrence, and Mac- 
millan (the Three Musketeers), and Mr. Major-Jones 


tend from London in the ’fifties to South Africa in the | (Captain De Treville). 
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The Romance of Empire 
THE FUTURE.—II. 

HE question has been asked—I have asked it myself 
4% more than once—are Empire and Democracy com- 
patible? The British Empire must supply the 
answer, because history provides no parallel and conse- 
quently no clue. When this hideous war, relieved of some 
of its horrors for us by the glorious manifestation which 
eclipses anything we had a right to expect, is over, the 
Dominions at least, India possibly, will have something to 
say which must momentously affect our Imperial future. 
They have poured out and will continue to pour out their 
best blood and treasure in a cause of which, when they 
elected to take the plunge, they knew as much and as 
little as myself or any other man in the street. They did 
what they did in the hour of gravest danger, unbidden and 
for love. In the hour when danger has passed they will 
say-—and they will be entitled to say: ‘‘You can hardly 
look to us to do this again under precisely the same con- 
ditions. We are prepared to fight for you, to throw all 
our worldly possessions into the scale for you, to die for 
you, but you must give us an opportunity of knowing the 
true inwardness of the cause for which we fight and ex- 
pressing a preliminary opinion by sharing with you the 
knowledge of antecedent events; in other words, we want 
a voice in Imperial Councils and then you may trust us, 
knowing where we are, to take our full share of Imperial 
burdens, alike in peace and in war.’’ Sir Robert Borden 
has made this point perfectly clear in more than one bril- 
liant speech, both before and since the outbreak of war. 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier long ago uttered the memorable 
words: “‘If you want our aid, call us to your Councils.”’ 
There are difficulties in the way, of course; but we must 
make up our minds that difficulties will present them- 
selves, not to turn us aside from the noblest constitutional 
ideal ever vouchsafed to mortal man, but to be turned 
aside. A year ago I read a long dispatch from the Aus- 
tralian Defence Minister protesting emphatically at the 
manner in which the Admiralty were treating Australian 
desires—it amounted, in fact, to a charge of breach of 
faith—in regard to the Navy in the Southern Seas. Such a 
Gispatch could never have been written if there had been 
an Australian representative not merely in touch with, 
but in and of the Imperial Government which was called 
upon to deal with this essentially Imperial question. The 
Dominions want to know, to be consulted, to an extent 
impossible under the present regime ; when they do know, 
there can be little doubt as to the response they will make. 
Three years ago there was a development of the German 
menace. New Zealand had just presented a battleship to 
the Empire; Mr. Churchill cabled out asking whether it 
might be stationed elsewhere than in China seas, accord- 
ing to agreement. What was the answer which flashed 
back from the then Prime Minister of New Zealand, now 
the High Commissioner in London, the Hon, Thomas 
Mackenzie? ‘‘ Place ship where of most service to the 
Empire.’’ That answer for me, and I hope for you, car- 
ries with it a whole Empire in its significance. Let us 
be done with talking of the difficulties, and agree that 
there must be concessions of some rather antique claims, 
and that, without any of the hidebound pretensions and 
conditions which have brought Germany to ruin, a scheme 





shall be evolved out of the constructive statesmanship of | 


the Empire which shall make us an Empire in fact. If diffi- 


culties ahead had been allowed to weigh with those who | 


built up the Empire, there would have been no Empfre. 
The difficulties which confronted the little British Indian 
force on the eve of the Battle of Plassey were deemed in- 
superable—by all save one man. The Council of War Clive 


—.. 


called decided that it would be madness to fight. Clive was 
impressed by the arguments of the Council and agreed; 
but an hour’s solitary reflection, and he was prepared to 
overcome the insuperable. If he had allowed the difficulties 
to prevail, the British, as Macaulay says, would never have 
been masters of Bengal. When the expedition of 141 sail 
which Saunders captained up the St. Lawrence to the siege 
of Quebec was in the river, the difficulties which confronted 
it might well have made the task ahead appear almost im- 
possible. The French had removed every sign-post, every 
warning of danger from currents, rocks, shoals, and sand- 
banks ; but what did the grand sea-dogs on whom every- 
thing depended do? They amazed the French by passing 
their ships where no French ship ever presumed to go 
without a pilot. Old Killick, who took the lead in the im- 
posing procession, according to Knox, shouted out, ‘‘Aye, 
aye, my dear, chalk it down a damned dangerous naviga- 
tion—eh ! if you don’t make a splutter about it, you'll get 
no credit for it in England.’’ If credit for the achievement 
of Imperial federation is commensurate with the splutter 
about its difficulties, British statesmanship, when Imperial 
federation is achieved, will be exalted indeed. The diffi- 
culties of Australian Federation were at one time regarded 
as quite hopeless; they cropped up to the confusion of 
public-spirited men whenever an effort was made to further 
the cause. It is with no small interest I recall that the 
obstacles to Australian Federation were only outflanked 
when our chairman of to-night was sent on a truly Imperial 
mission to report on Australian defence. His report gave 
Sir Henry Parkes his cue: Australia divided by six was in- 
secure ; there must be unity at any rate for defence. When 
that was realised, as Sir Bevan Edwards made Sir Henry 
Parkes and his friends realise it, all the rest was matter 
for negotiation. Perhaps after the travail of this war we 
shall be as ready to brush aside the prejudices which 
have hitherto made advocacy of Imperial Federation about 
as practical as crying for the moon. 

Britons throughout the world are faced with an unprece- 
dented situation; they will have to modify many views 
which in the past have blocked the way to greater things. 
Let us take as our motto the words of one whose name will 
always be held in tender memory by the Fellows of this 
Institute—Sir Frederick Young. Sir Frederick clenched 
his arguments for Imperial Federation with an ingenious 
adaptation of the utilitarian watchword : ‘‘Government of 
the Empire, by the Empire, for the Empire.’’ There must 
be no craven fear in the Council Chamber any more than 
there is in the field. Many inspiring chapters on Imperial 
history and Imperial relations have come from the pen of 
Sir Charles Lucas. None seems to be more worthy of 
careful consideration than his address at King’s College 
on the influence of science upon Empire. He said the pro- 
blem which has to be solved is how to hold together in 
perpetuity lands and peoples both diverse and distant. 
The diversity of the Empire we would not destroy, I think, 
if we could ; we certainly could not if we would, except by 
destroying the Empire itself. Distance, on the other hand, 
has been annihiliated by science—science which has 
brought the Colonies nearer England in the essential point 
of time than Edinburgh or Dublin was to London in the 
days of George IV ; science, which has made modern demo- 
cracy possible, should make possible also an Empire broad- 
based upon a people’s will. Science has done a vast deal, 
and will do a vast deal more. There is one direction in 


which I submit it is lacking, and that is in our statesman- 
ship. What we want in the political and constitutional 
sphere is precisely what Sir Charles Lucas showed has 
worked such wonders in the physical and social spheres. 
The first thing we twentieth-century Britons, whether 
Great or Greater, have to do is to get a real conception of 
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Empire into our heads. Do we even to-day realise more 
than vaguely what the Empire is, what its history has 
been, what its present potentialities are? 

Cannot a dozen men within the Empire be induced to 
abandon the inglorious réle of rivalry in tub-thumping for 
a few extra votes, and make their names and the Empire 
imperishable by working out a scheme of federation? Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain, if he had been spared, would, I be- 
lieve, have essayed the task ; he would have detached him- 
self from party politics and have brought the genius which 
i1 earlier days made Birmingham a model municipality 
to bear in making the British Empire something no other 
Empire ever has been—a model Empire, potent as free. 
The alternative to Imperial Federation is one I personally 
refuse to consider ; but I do ask you to think of this: If 
the Dominions in 1914 had not still been part of the Em- 
pire, they would at best have been neutrals. The United 
States of America are neutrals, and though I cannot doubt 
that the sympathies of the United States are with 
Great Britain and her Allies, I am none the less 
certain that the neutrality of the United States 
has not been without its qualifications for the com- 
fort of the British Government. We should have had three 
or four samples of United States on our beam if the 
Dominions had not been ours. The German Empire over- 
seas would not have been either captured or deprived of 
power for mischief as it has been, and the Emden might 
still be playing havoc with British commerce, for you will 
remember it was the Sydney, of His Majesty’s Australian 
Navy, that sent her to her account. The issue before the 
Empire is plain. What response will Imperial statesmen 
make when they are called upon to face it? That depends 
upon democracy ; it depends upon you who can influence 
opinion; your leaders will follow obediently and do 
your behests if you will stamp your opinion with the 
authority and emphasis of a mandate. That mandate must 
be, for our own sake, for the sake of civilisation, that the 
Empire is to continue one and indivisible, and that states- 
manship is expected to find a way of making it so by effect- 
ing a compact under which we shall be severally free when 
Empire is not concerned, but jointly responsible where 
Empire is in question. We have, in a word, to prove to 
the world that Empire and Democracy are not merely 
compatibles, but counterparts. 
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THE ACADEMY of February 18 
CONTAINED 


A SIGNALLER’S GRAPHIC STORY 
OF 


THE SINKING OF THE “EMDEN.” 


The most realistic and the fullest account of the 
event yet published. 











CORRESPONDENCE 


THE LAST OF THE PARNASSIANS. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 


Sir,—Owing to a rather severe illness I have been unable 
to read my AcapemMy for several weeks, and have only 
just come to the three issues containing Mr. Douglas Gold- 
ring’s very interesting article on James Elroy Flecker and 
his writings, which I have read in bed over and over again. 
Still, | might not have written to you, so long after, but 
for one passage of Mr. Goldring’s first part. He says 
that Mr. Flecker was ‘‘as completely uncommercial as 
the simplest of priests, and I don’t suppose he ever spoke 
two words to a British ‘business man’ in the whole course 
of his life.’’ 

Well, | am a business man, and I had the pleasure of 
speaking more than two words and more than two thou- 
sand, with him. I was his Oxford bookseller in those 
days, and if there is one place in England where an im- 
passable gulf lies between university men and tradesmen 
that place is Oxford, as Mr. Goldring may remember. Yet 
Flecker did not recognise it. He discussed literary matters 
with me by the hour when he was breaking forth into lite- 
rature. He took me to his lodgings in Beaumont Street, 
near my shop, to have tea with him, and there introduced 
me to a set of his friends tea-drinking round the room, 
some of them well-known men now—an unpardonable, or, 
at least, unusual offence for an Oxford undergraduate : I 
mean the introduction of a tradesman to a social circle of 
undergraduates. They did not like it, but Flecker seemed 
to enjoy the situation. I imagine that with all his classi- 
cism he loved to shock people realistically. 

Again, he invited me to his later lodgings in Walton 
Street, where I drank liqueur with him and smoked his 
cigarettes while he talked freely. He was alone that night. 
Yet I was only a bookseller. ; 

He showed to me nearly all his early poems as they were 
written and allowed me to criticise them. He gave me 
one little lyric, that I think has never been published, 
written on a tiny notebook leaf in his small clear hand- 
writing. 1 typed on my own machine all his early work, 
including the ‘‘Bridge of Fire’? poems, and ‘‘The Last 
Generation,’’ a type copy of which, with other things, I 
have kept. We had much discussion over that fantastic 
essay, ‘““The Last Generation.’’ Its weirdness delighted 
him. 

I had dozens of ‘‘business transactions’’ with him, and I 
do understand what Mr. Goldring means, for Flecker was 
not ‘‘commercial,’’ although he wrote several times from 
different places asking me to sell his latest book. But he 
rever seemed to worry much about money and prices, and 
paid promptly when his account fell due. Yet I cannot 
remember that in ordinary business he was different from 
other undergraduates. I did not think then that he was 
not able to push his way through life. 

Now he is dead before his prime, with seven books as 
his monument. He was a memorable man, even as an 
undergraduate. He must have been nearly six feet tall. 
He was thin and very dark. His eyes burned with the 
deep enthusiasm of the scholar, and when he talked on 
favourite subjects his manner was highly animated, though 
I am sure that he was to most people shy and cold. I 
knew hundreds of Oxford undergraduates fairly well in 
my time, but hardly another made such a mysterious im- 
pression on me or made me feel so sure of his future fame. 
Not because of his scholarship, which, of course, I had 
no means of judging, but because of his fascinating per- 
sonality and the achievement of his early verse. 

I shall never forget his reading aloud to me in my shop 
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of some of his first poems. Other undergraduates have 


honoured me with their literary confidences and have come | 


with their early work, and many orators at the Union 


have descended to ask my help in preparing their speeches, | 


but of all my personal memories of Oxford nothing seems 
more flattering now than the confidences of the author 
of ‘‘The Golden Journey to Samarkand’’ when he sprang 
the gulf between the scholar and the tradesman—‘‘wash- 
ing his hands in invisible water with imperceptible soap”’ ; 
and no Oxford man’s death ever moved me so deeply as 
the news of his. 

This is my poor homage to his rare memory, if a mere 
tradesman may be allowed to render homage to the 
memory of a poet, a scholar, and a gentleman. Yours 
faithfully, OxFORD BOOKSELLER. 

London, February 23. 


SHOULD HISTORY BE ABOLISHED? 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMmy. 

Sir,—In his Creighton Lectures last week, on Race Sen- 
timent as a Factor in History, Lord Bryce opened up a 
rather novel line of thought when he suggested that the 
study of the past has its dangers. It is certainly dangerous 
when history transfers past claims and past hatreds to the 
present. A sage friend discussing the complications of 
south-east Europe said to Lord Bryce: ‘‘Ought we not 
to get rid of history altogether?’’ How history differs 
from tradition, which is notorious in its strength where 
written history does not exist, and in its ability to keep the 
past alive, Lord Bryce did not attempt to show. He says 
that ‘‘Learned men never put their books to worse use 
than when they fill each people with a fine conceit of its 
own superiority.’’ There is one thing worse, I submit, 
and that is to be a friend of every country except one’s 
own. To blot out history might help some to be that. 
Yours very truly, A BELIEVER tn History. 

March 1, 1915. 





THE COURT CONVERT. (Anno ???) 
To the Editor of THe ACADEmy. 

Sir,—The Bodleian Library possesses a book of 376 
riming verses entitled ‘‘The Court Convert,’’ of which 
nothing is known at the British Museum. Its catalog 
would be usefully improved, if some reader of THE 
AcapEMy would publish a note saying by whom they were 
written, and where and when the book came to light. The 
copy in question, which contains the book-plate of 
Sir John Reade, has a title-page on which one reads only 
“The Court Convert.”’ To this follows page 9 with the 
signature B, but having at the top the title repeated. Hence 
it is presumable that pages 1—8 contained a preface. The 
book appears to be of about the year 1700. The last page, 
32, ends with Finis. All the others have catch-words. Sig- 
nature B2 occurs at the foot of page 11, D2 at the foot of 
27. One notes on p. 11: ‘“‘Leave the fair Train, and the 
light-guilded Room,’’ p. 13, ‘‘who’’ in stead of ‘‘whom’’ 
in ‘‘To GOD, who Kings obey; p. 15 ‘‘His boundless Self 
he gives us, is so good || (As Romans hold) the 
Sacrimental (sic) Food || To Regale us with’s (sic) 
Body and His Blood’’, which shew that the writer 
was no Papist; p. 17 ‘‘ Anctious’’ as a spelling of 
“‘anxious”’, not recorded in the Dictionary. On p. 24 the 
two last lines are ‘‘He lov’d the Cross, O Cross! O happy 
Wood! || That once was Manur’d with our Saviour’s 





Blood,’’ and on p. 25 ‘‘a Jambent Fire’’ is an evident mis- | 


printing of lambent. I remain, Sir, yours, 


Epwarp S. Dopcson. 
St. Valentines Day, 1915. 


Marcu 6, 1915. 
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The City 
R. ASQUITH’S speech, showing that shortly our war 
M expenditure will amount to 42,000,000 per day, 
was cheerfully received in the City, and holders of 
surplus cash are anticipating further opportunities for safe 
investment at a fair return. Cheerfulness has been accen- 
tuated by Russia’s splendid rally and by the progress of 
the Allies generally. The feature of the Stock Exchange 
has been the activity in Oil shares, which has not been 
materially affected by the report of the Anglo-Maikop Cor. 
poration, showing a modest £14,557 profit on the year’s 
working. With £19,186 brought forward there is an 
available balance of £33,743; 412,760 is placed to re. 
serve, and after payment of managers’ commission, and 
allowing for depreciation, there is 417,088 to carry for- 
ward. There is no dividend, but developments have taken 
place which are promising, and the account the chairman 
will doubtless give of these should be of considerable in- 
terest. Armament shares have been in demand, but the 
public should go cautiously. Prices will sag sharply when- 
ever peace comes in sight, and the shares are at best a 
gamble. 

Sir Alfred Newton's extremely lucid statement at 
Harrod’s meeting will have the effect of emphasising the 
extraordinarily strong position, financially and commer- 
cially, in which the company finds itself, notwithstanding 
the adverse influence of the war and the fact that 800 
of its employees are serving with the Army. Harrod’s is 
to be congratulated on having invested so much of its 
funds in its own property which has appreciated, instead 
of in even Government stock which has depreciated. It 
has also, as the Chairman said, been fortunate in its 
‘‘resiliency,’’ which has enabled it to make good on the 
swings any losses on the roundabouts. 

The Committee appointed to inquire into the affairs of 
the Western Canada Land Company has issued a report 
which is much more favourable than was hoped for. If the 
view is good that the land is worth $8 an acre instead of 
$5.30 at which it stands in the balance-sheet the share- 
holders are in luck. An Extraordinary General Meeting 
will be held next week to consider the report, and every- 
thing now turns on what is said by the directors and de- 
cided by the shareholders then. 

The report of the Mysore Gold Mining Company, Ltd., 
for 1914, shows a total production of 212,394.116 ozs. of 
fine gold of a value of £899,498. Revenue expenditure 
was £.363,244 and the profit resulting £488,858. A final 
dividend for 1914 of 4s. 6d. per share, less income tax, was 
declared on the 17th ultimo, which will absorb £137,250, 
leaving £13,478 to credit of account 1915. It is pointed 
out that the total distribution for the year 1914 of 11s. 6d. 
per share is 115 per cent. on the nominal capital. 

Spratt’s Patent, Ltd., for 1914, makes a good showing. 
£7,942 was brought in, and after making various provi- 
sions, including £3,000 to reserve against bad debts, there 
is a balance of £59,214. The directors recommend a divi- 
dend for the second six months at the rate of 1s. 3d. per 
Ordinary share, making, with the interim dividend, 2s. 3¢- 
per share for the year, and they propose to write off from 
first item of assets £7,000, to add to special reserve 
£7,000 and to pension fund £3,000, leaving to carry for- 
ward £10,453. 

The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Ltd., 
for the year ended December 31, 1914, states that the pre- 
miums for the year were £1,932,177—an advance of 
£197,210 over 1913. An interim dividend of 5s. per share 
has already been paid, and a further dividend of 11s. per 
share (free of income tax), making together a dividend 
of 16s. per share for the year, is now proposed, the whole 
absorbing £80,000. 
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HARROD’S STORES. 
EXTRAORDINARY RESILIENCY. 
Tue twenty-fifth annual general meeting of Harrod’s 
Stores, Limited, was held on February 26, Sir Alfred |. 
Newton, Bart. (the chairman), presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. R. H. Griffith) read the notice con- 
vening the meeting and also the auditors’ report. 

The Chairman said: I will ask you, first, to refer to our 
profit and loss account. Compared with last year, our 
insurance and insurance for National Health and Unem- 
ployment remain at about the same figures. In the item 
of rent, rates, taxes, water and lighting, £49,050, there 
is an increase of £1,354. ‘The salaries, wages and com- 
missions show a reduction of £1,851, the total being 
£329,964. There is also a reduction in the item of print- 
ing, stationery, advertising and stamps of 475551, that 
item standing at a total of £103,890. General trade ex- 
penses have increased by £1,589, and the other items on 
the debit side of the account are practically the same as 
before. Under the heading of interest, provision for sink- 
ing funds, etc., repairs and renewals for the year stand at 
£16,040, a reduction of £/5,262, but I would impress upon 
you that there has been no neglect of repairs in order to 
bring about that reduction. It arises principally from the 
fact that during the past year there were very few internal 
alterations, and I may say that whenever any so-called in- 
ternal alterations are made the cost of them is charged to 
revenue. The total reduction in working expenses, includ- 
ing interest, amounts to £14,481. On the other side of 
the account we have gross profit amounting to £873,513, 
showing a decrease of £19,384. We have received a little 
more from rents, £1,507, and we have also received from 
dividends on investments (including Ordinary shares of 
Dickins and Jones) £21,433, or £417,521 in excess of the 
previous year. The outcome of the profit and loss account 
is that we carried to the balance-sheet £309,226, or 
£#14,045 more than in the previous year. (Applause.) 

I will now ask you to return to the balance-sheet, and, 
taking the capital and liabilities side, you will see that our 
share capital during the past year has been increased by 
the issue of 700,000 £1 Five per cent. Cumulative Prefer- 
ence shares. That issue was made in order to acquire the 
great bulk of the Ordinary shares of Dickins and Jones. 
Last April and May, when that purchase was negotiated, 
the general outlook for business was serene and encourag- 
ing, and we are of opinion that that grand old business, 
when infused with Brompton Road management and 
methods, will have a very eloquent tale to tell in the future. 
(Hear, hear.) The reserve fund, as per last report, was 
£1,497,672. Various deductions have been made from 
that, in accordance with the resolution passed at the last 
meeting, totalling £8,750, and there has been added to the 
reserve fund the premium on the issue of 700,000 Prefer- 
ence shares (less the expenses) of £40,273, so that the 
reserve fund stands at 41,529,196, less certain allowances, 
a set out, to dependents of the staff serving with his 
Majesty’s forces, £2,882—(applause)—subscriptions to 
war funds as follows :—Prince of Wales’s Fund, £1,050; 
Princess Mary’s Fund, £262 1os.; and: Belgian Relief 
Fund, £262 1os. (Applause.) No fewer than 758 of our 
employees are now with his Majesty’s forces. (Hear, 
hear.) I venture to state that there are very few business 
houses that can show such a roll of honour as is displayed 
in this room, and Mr. Naughton just reminds me that since 
that roll was prepared the number of our employees with 
the colours has increased to 800. (Applause.) The man- 
agers’ and buyers’ pension fund stands at £32,820, and 
the staff pension fund at £10,535. Of the former, half is 
Subscribed by the managers and buyers and the other half, 
with interest at 4 per cent., is added by the company, 








while the whole of the staff pension fund is provided by the 
company. We next come to the sinking funds. The 
amount of the sinking funds, with interest, charged against 
revenue this year is no less than £14,499, and I would 
remind you that that sum is practically a working charge 
against profits. Now, if you will turn to the assets and 
expenditure side of the balance-sheet, you will see the 
amounts stand as originally set out. On sundry leaseholds 
we have expended during the year £46,952. That ex- 
penditure has been made on the Trevor Square extension, 
which has helped us very materially in carrying on our 
business. We have spent on our freehold property at 
Barnes £,6,070. 

The item of horses and vans and motors, after allewing 
for depreciation, stands at £/34,716, an increase of £8,227. 
Many of our horses were required by Government and 
have not been replaced, but we have made a very large 
addition to our fleet of motors. The sundry debtors, less 
credit balances, are £457,143, an increase of £41,208. 
This is accounted for to a very great extent by war con- 
tracts, and I need scarcely tell you the amount is, as we 
believe, perfectly secure. Our investments and securities 
are set out, and they include 333,275 Ordinary shares of 
Dickins and Jones and 54,000 Deferred shares of 1s. each 
of Harrods (Buenos Aires), Limited. These are taken at 
cost. Fortunately for us—and I say so advisedly—our 
investments in Consols, Guaranteed stock (Irish Land), 
Bank of England stock, and such like, are comparatively 
small, because, as you are aware, investments of that char- 
acter have considerably depreciated, whereas the great 
bulk of our investments is in our own property, and, 
instead of having depreciated, have, I imagine, consider- 
ably appreciated in value. The item of stocks on hand 
stands at £632,275, of which £42,046 is represented by 
military stock. I would take this opportunity of saying 
that we have an extensive and very varied stock of military 
necessities and are in a position to supply officers or regi- 
ments with what they may require at very short notice. 
As to the stock, I should like to draw your attention to 
the report of the auditors, Messrs Hays, Akers and Hays, 
who state: ‘‘We beg to report that we attended at the 
stores for the purpose of challenging the correctness of 
the stock-lists in some of the departments.’? They then 
give details, with which I need not trouble you, and go on 
to say: ‘‘As the result of our examination of the above 
stocks we are of opinion that they have been carefully and 
accurately taken.’’ (Hear, hear.) 

Referring to the trade of the company for the past year, 
when this terrible and devastating war so unexpectedly 
burst upon us it was but natural to anticipate that a busi- 
ness of this character must necessarily be adversely in- 
fluenced, and your directors, the management and staff 
considered the desirability of effecting economies where 
they could judiciously do so. Some departments, notably 
those of fashion, furnishing and luxuries, were very mate- 
rially affected, but such is the extraordinary resiliency of 
this business that the deficiency suffered by some depart- 
ments had in part been made up by others which retained 
their full activity. (Hear, hear.) To use a homely expres- 
sion, ‘‘Whilst the swings are partly neglected the round- 
abouts are thronged.’’ (Laughter.) You will not expect 
any prediction from me as to the future. All I can say, on 
behalf of the board, management and staff, is that every 
exertion will continue to be made to maintain the reputation 
and extend the business of this great and deservedly 
popular trading concern. (Applause.) I now move the 
adoption of the report and the payment of the dividends 
therein recommended. 

Mr. F. H. Harvey-Samuel seconded the motion, which 
was carried unanimously. 
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COLOUR 


ONE SHILLING Net 


THE SUCCESS OF ‘‘COLOUR”’ 


Tue Gtose.—‘‘What is the most artistic magazine in the 
world? I had the pleasure the other evening of being 
present at an informal discussion on this point, in which a 
round dozen of international artists took part. The German 
‘Jugend’ was by common consent given first place; our new 
English journal ‘Colour’ ran level with the ‘Gazette du Bon 
Ton’ and our... . came next... .” 


THE BEST PICTURES BY THE 
GREATEST MODERN ARTISTS 


Sunpay Times.— . . . The illustrations have a rich and 
sumptuous appearance, and alike in portraiture and land- 
scape, prove that the magazine is the last word in the re- 
production of masterpieces in colour.”’ 


FICTION, POETRY AND 
ARTICLES, BY 
BRILLIANT WRITERS 


Editorial & Advertisement Offices, 
25, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


Telephone: Victoria 6385. 














THE 


BEST WAR ARTICLES 


appear every week 


in 


The Outlook 


PRICE SIXPENCE WEEKLY 


OF ALL NEWSAGENTS 


Offices :—167, STRAND, W.C 
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LAURIE’S LIST. 


SEVEN YEARS ON THE 
PACIFIC SLOPE. 


By Mrs. HUGH FRASER. 


Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 12s. Gd, ne. 


The Authoress of “ A Diplomatist’s Life in Japan,” 
and of ** The Stolen Emperor” is too well known to 
need much introduction. This book tells the tale of 
a mother and a son who settle on the hills above the 
Pacific, and shows the obvious authority of personal 
experience. There are living descriptions of the 
people with whom Mrs. Fraser and her son mixed, 
of their habits and customs, their life-stories and 
their quaint slang, which all read like a true picture 
of the life of California. 








Paris War Days. 


A War Time Diary of a Journalist in Paris. 
By Cuarces Inman Barnarp. Illustrated. 


10s. Gd. vet. 


A fine and stirring picture of Paris under 
Martial Law. 





A Woman in China. 
By Mary Gaunt. $s, net. 


The Old East Indiamen. 


The Golden Age of the Sailing Ship. By E. 
Kesce CuattTerton, Author of * Sailing Ships 
and their Story.” Illustrated in Colour and 
Half-tone. J2s, Gd, net. 








My Bohemian Days in London. 


By Jutius M. Price, Author of ‘‘ My Bohemian 
Days in Paris.” Illustrated. 10s. Gd. net. 


The Night Side of Japan. 


By T. Fujimoto. Illustrated in Colours and 
Half-tone. Z7ge Gd. net. 


A Guide to Gothic Architecture. 


By T. Francis Bumpus. 143 Illustrations. 


10s. Gd, net. 
Through Unknown Nigeria. 


By Joun R. Rapnaet. Illustrated. 15s, vet 


Ten Thousand Miles with a Dog-Sled. 


By Archdeacon Hupson Stuck. Illustrations 
in Colour and Half-tone. JG@g-, net. 
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